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In the Land of the Muskox 


By G. H. BLancuet 


AR to the 
North in Ay 
widely seat- 
tered ‘districts 
Northern 
{ inada and 
(jreenland, — live 
the last ol the 
muskoxen \ tew 
ears ago thes were 
threatened with CX- 


tinction on the miain- 
ind, but now, at least 

eertain “areas where 
thev have been given effective l ” 
protection they are holding : A 
their own or are increasing. strane 
In the Aretic Islands they mamn 
nave been saved by then 


naccessibilit,y 

Through the ages, the wild life of the 
world has had difficult adjustments to 
make (‘limates change. Tropical and 
cold) conditions have advanced = and 
receded and rain has upset the balance 
of Nature have 
wiped out by Nature and others by man. 
Some have saved themselves by migra- 
tions and changes in habits and habitat. 
Some have accepted nan and have been 
recepted by him A few have 
time and circumstance uncompromising! 
and have maintained a precarious hold 
on life in the less accessible parts of the 
world on the mountain tops, in 
tropical jungles and in the polar regions. 
Even there they pique the hunting 
instinct of man who pursues them to 
their ultimate stronghold. 

In the battle for existence the muskox 
fared badly. Nature fitted him to 
withstand cold and to subsist where 
most herbaceous animals would starve. 
When polar conditions extended far 
south of their present limits, he inhabited 
the sub-Areties of the world. As the 
ice =6retreated northward and = man 
advanced, he was exterminated in the 
old world. In the western hemisphere 
both the retreat of the ice and the 
advance of man were slower and land 
extended much farther into the Polar 


Some species been 


faced 





sea. There, on 

the vast treeless 
plains,the musk- 

ox has made his 

last stand, living 

his inoffensive 

life and capable 

of defending him- 
self against all but 
man. The land of 
the muskox Is one of 
and 


Plea- 


strange contrasts 
violent extremes. 


sunt meadows are set 

} ‘(rcon- among bleak and barren 
pi r , ; 

a hills. Im summer there is 

f larger NO night while in winter 

rld the sun wholly or partly 

Mo Anderson. Cisappears. The bitter cold 


and driving snow-scud tests 
the endurance of the wild life, and they 


also suffer from heat in the long davs 
ot summer. But the extremes of heat 
and cold, wind and calm, are rare and 


the acclimatized native or animal loves 
the wild solitude of his country. The 
Indian open plains Is 
“déchinule”’, This 
carelessly Barren 
has 


name for the 
meaning “‘no trees” 
was translated as 
Lands’ and something of 
gathered about this name. It Drings a 
vivid picture before the mind, though 
an inaccurate one, and it is the delight 
writers Wish to 


romance 


of sensational who 
picture extreme bleakness and wildness 
as a setting for the drama they deseribe 
Actually, the vast, treeless plains of the 
North cannot be united under a name 
defining their character. Conditions vary 
greatly, passing from the woodlands 
to the Icy highlands of the Arctic, and 
from the sea coasts to the = interior 
plateau. The fact that muskoxen hay 
lived throughout the open plains even 
to the last land in the Polar sea, proves 
the existence of sufficient vegetation 
for they live essentially on 
shrubs. Winters are long but summer 
sweeps over the country in a wave ot 
green almost like magic and it isenlivened 
by innumerable tiny spots of colour ot 
And, even in winte) 


grass ane 


its alpine blossoms. 
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Photograph by W. H. B. Ho 


the light snowfall of the North does not 
pack on the grassy meadows, and it Is 
away by the sharp. 
the muskoxen. 


pawed 
hoofs of 


easily 
concave 
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Across the plains the caribou 
migrate with the seasons between 
the woodlands and the sea: wolves 
and foxes move about in search 
of their food; but each band of 
muskoxen has its own homeland 


about which it wanders. The old 
bulls that lead the bands know 
where to find the tenderest shoots 
of spring and the best winter 
pastures. 
The total number of muskoxen 
has been estimated at fifteen 
thousand. Fifteen hundred survive 
along the east coast of Greenland 
and five hundred on the mainland 
of Canada. The remainder are 
scattered through the Aretie 
Islands. The story of those of the 
mainland is of more particular 
interest for it Is interwoven with 
the human history of the North 
in its traditions and its records. 
The muskox is a strange looking 
animal with characteristics of both 
A big bull might 
the withers and 


sheep and cattle. 
stand five feet at 


weigh between six and eight 
hundred pounds. His shape is 


almost hidden under a heavy coat 
of fine wool, overlain by long dark 


brown hair which hangs down 
almost to the ground at his sides. 
ei The covering of wool and hair 
exaggerates his stocky,  short-legged 


appearance and produces a grotesque 
effect when he runs, with the waving 


curtains on either side. He carries his 





used in travelling about the Thelon Game Sanctuary 


H. B. Hoare 


Photograph by W 
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below the somewhat 
humped shoulders. Both sexes are 
irmed) with horns. Their 
rorm heavy protective bosses across 
the forehead from which the horns 
bend downward almost to the 
mouth, then turn up and = out- 
wards, ending in sharp points. 
The muskox fights only with his 
horns and. they provide ample 
protection trom his natural enemy 
the wolf, who could only hope to 
cut out a ealf or a weakling. 
When muskoxen are disturbed they 
usually take to flight and they are 
remarkably speedy and agile in 
spite ol their apparent awkward- 
If pressed they halt and face 
the enemy, the bulls with lowered 
heads outside, and the cows and 
calves behind, or inside the circle 
if their enemies are numerous. 
It was only with the advent of 
man that this defence was 
trated, and even proved a weakness, 
They could outrun the hunter and 


head low 


bases 


NeCss. 


pene- 


their safetv lav in flight, but the 
natives, knowing their habits, 


turned their dogs loose. At then 
approach the band halted and was 
held till the hunters arrived and 
made their slaughter. The muskox 
could not learn how to meet the WV 


new danger, and = often stood 


bravely in futile defence until the 
last of the band was killed. 
In the earlest days of which we 


have record, the Indians depended chiefly 


on caribou for food and clothing and the 
Eskimos spent most of their lives by 
the sea. To neither of them was the 


LAND O} 


bi 1a Sh 
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muskox Important and it was only 
hunted incidentally or when other food 
was difficult to obtain. It is first 
mentioned in the journal of Henry 


Kelsey in 1689, and again in Jeremie’s 





Typical 


Wuskox meadow, near junction 


of Thelon and Hanbury Rivers 
Photograph by W. H. B. Hoar 
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narrative of 1720, written at York 
Factory. Jeremie gives a good de- 


scription of the animal and notes that 
he had brought the wool to 
France where it was made into stockings 
“finer than those of silk’. Fifty vears 


some of 


later, Hearne made the first journey 
across the northern interior, travelling 
with a large band of Indians. In his 


narrative he mentions muskoxen a 
number of times but, though some were 
killed, they plaved little part in the food 


supply of the natives. All the early 
explorers refer to them but not as 
important in the economic life of the 
countrys They were wide-spread but 
lived in small bands, moving about 
extensive districts. The meat is de- 


scribed as excellent, except in the late 
season of the vear when it Is strongly 


impregnated with the “musk”. The 
skin is free from bots and makes a 
strong leather. The winter skin makes 
a warm and beautiful robe and the 
under wool is fine and silky. 

It was not until about 1860 that the 


traffic in muskox robes commenced. 
The situation was at once changed. 
Instead of casual killing for meat or 


leather, the muskox hunt became a 


definite episode of the late winter life 
of the Indians living about 
The accessible 


the borders 
of the Barren Grounds 
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herds were soon slaughtered and the 
hunt was carried farther and farthe: 
into the North, even to the dreaded 


Eskimo country near the Arctic coast. 
The fur records of the Hudson’s Bay 
gradual increase of 
skins handled until about 250° were 
shipped from the North each year. 
Up to 1917, when the killing of Muskoxen 
was prohibited, probably more than 
ten thousand were handled by 
this company alone. To make matters 
worse, the annual hunt was made at a 


Company show a 


robes 


season when the cows carried thei 
calves, and bulls, cows and young were 
slaughtered indiscriminately. Even the 


skin of the unborn ealf was sought after. 

The picture changed quickly. Befor 
commercial hunting commenced — the 
balance of Nature, as affecting the 
muskox, had scarcely been disturbed by 
man. They had never existed in vast 
herds, like the buffalo and the caribou, 
but rather as many small bands widely 


scattered. In less than thirty vears of 


commercial hunting they had become 
scarce and the accessible ranges were 
swept clean. In the late eighties they 


were hard to find and by 1900 they had 
become rare. When the law prohibiting 
killing of muskoxen came into force they 
had already become a tradition through- 
out the greater part of their continental 
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range. The extermination had been 
particularly thorough in the west, east- 
ward from Great Bear Lake and north 
of Great Slave. There remained only 
rumours of survivors, in the valley of 
the Thelon and in the little-known 
country west of Hudson Bay and 
bordering the Kastern Arctic, all 
within territory under Eskimo influence. 

The law of 1917 prohibited the killing 
of muskoxen, but of even more lmportan- 
ce the natives, both Indian and Eskimo, 
changed from hunter to trapper. The 
vast hunting ranges of each tribe 
shrank to about the nucleus of the 
trading post. They gave up their 
nomadic life, hunting the migrating 
caribou and the restless muskox, a life 
in which they could have few possessions 
and no fixed dwelling place. Under the 
new order of things they built houses 
near the “fort” which became their 
headquarters, from which they made 
short journeys to their trap lines in 
winter, and about their home lakes to 
the fisheries in summer. The caribou, 
about which their lives formerly had 
centered. became the object of short 


harness, Seems nardiy to justify the elaborate ¢ 


Photograph by Dr R. M. Andi 


rf 


hunts in the autumn and early winte 
and the muskox, like the tales of **‘wars”’ 
with the Eskimo, became a tradition. 

There had existed a wide strip) ol 
country between the land of the Indian 
and that of the Eskimo which was 
avoided by both through mutual fear and 
distrust. When they became trappers 
this strip widened into a vast area 
which became a natural sanctuary for 
its native wild life. The caribou had 
alwavs had a measure of protection 
through its migrations but this new 
protection permitted the herds to regain 
something of their old strength. Other 
wild life, fur and feathers, thrived in 
the freedom from molestation by man 
But for the muskoxen, relief had come 
almost too late. New life could not arise 
from the bleached bones, already almost 
lost in the moss and shrubbery. 

In 1919 a Royal Commission studied 
the question of preserving and utilizing 
the muskox and the caribou. The 
available knowledge was gathered up 
and studied and a policy of protection 
was adopted. Eight vears later an 
area of fifteen thousand square miles 











River 
valley in which the most Important and 
muskoxen 
wild life 


including the portion of Thelon 


most accessible herds of 
lived, was set 
sanctuary. 
This area is of interest. 
The fine well-watered Thelon 
river valley supports a good growth of 
timber and almost luxurious grass and 
shrubbery. It is set like an oasis in the 
desert inits surrounding “Barren Lands”. 
It has always been regarded as a favoured 
spot by the natives of the country. 
Hearne reports of it, “the situation is 
said to be remarkably favourable for 
every kind of game that the Barren 
Grounds produce at the different 
seasons’; and when Back was discussing 
his proposed journey to the Aretie by 


aside as a 


peculiar 


soll of 
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tward as Bathurst 


hy John Hornby 





choh the 


the ZThelew ee 
hatives strongly advised 
him against it in favour 
of the Thelon. “Why”, 
they asked, “should the 


chief wish to go there 
when the Thelon not only 
is nearer but offers him 
SO many advantages. 
He will find muskox, 
dee) and moose, wood, 


fish and animals where- 
with to pass the winter.”’ 
The Eskimos 
sorted to it to 


also re- 
obtain 
for sleighs, bows 
arrows and othe 
purposes. The survival 
of the muskoxen there 
may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that a 
portion of this 

wis in the 
avoided 


wood 
and 


large 
country 
no-man’s-land 
by both races. 
There is little definite 
knowledge of the musk- 
of the mainland, 
the Thelon 
sanctuary. The bands 
believed to exist live 
in Eskimo country and 
seldom 


oxen 
outside of 


in sections of it 


ard from Great Visited and almost un- 
seasonal occupa know Nn. It Is probable 
and an occasional that their remoteness 


a measure of 
where that 


gives them 
protection 
of the law does not operate. 


Knowledge of an animal inhabiting 


an outlying part of the world is 
accumulated in an erratic and frag- 


mentary manner. The few travellers who 
come in contact with them have widely 
different interests and vary greatly in 
their ability to and record. 
Sometimes a casual note supplies the 
only information in a district. Facts and 
scientific data are mingled with impres- 
sions and vague reports. From time to 
time the existing knowledge is gathered 
up and the picture presented is each 
time more complete and more accurate. 
In the case of the muskoxen, in addition 
to the recorded facts the story of the 
spring hunt has been vividly preserved 
in the narratives of Pike, Whitney and 


observe 
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Russell, all of whom 
joined hunting parties 
of Indians and endured 
with them the hardships 
and dangers ol the 
journey Into the Fan 
North. 

The time chosen 
late winter, when the 
caribou migration had 
set northward = again, 
for the journey 
long and the 
men and 
depend on the 
for food. The Indians 
did not have the arts 
of the Eskimos: the snug 
igloo lol shelter, the 
fat of animals for fuel 
and the sled with mud- 
ded and iced runners for 


Wiis 


were 
parties 
had to 
country 


dogs. 


transport, all of which 
make travel compara- 
tively eus\ and life 
secure In spite of extreme 
cold and the dreaded 


northwesters. Instead of 
these thev brought with 
them the crafts of the 
woodlands which are not 


suitable for the open 
wintry plains The 
caribou skin lodge ts 
cold and draughty and The Radford 


the fine wind-driven 

snow drifted in to it. 

Tent poles and wood for fuel had to be 
carried and only enough for the minimum 
requirements ol cooking could be taken. 
The toboggan, satisfactory in the soft 
country, pulls 


hard-packed 


wooded 
frosty, 


snow of the 
heavily over the 
snow of the open plains. 

At the last woods, fuel and 
loaded and final preparations were made. 
Then much the same feelings as 
mariners might have, heading out into 
the open sea in a small unseaworthy 
craft, they set out in search of muskoxen. 
If no caribou were encountered, starvation 
faced them. Fierce northwestern 
winds with driving snow held them in the 
miserable, insecure shelter of the lodge 
in which at night the dogs crowded and 
fought over them and, in starving time, 
ate the skin of the tent itself. Presently 


was cut 


with 


SOOT) 


the fuel supply ran low and sometimes 
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Pi t W. H. B. Hoar 
they were bevond the limit of a safe 
return when a distant steamy mist 


told the hunters of a band of muskoxen. 
Then wild excitement seized the party. 
Dogs were turned loose and, scenting the 
herd, dashed plain with 
the half-frenzied men streaming behind. 
If the dogs succeeded in holding the musk- 
oxen, many were slaughtered. Some- 
times the band broke and seattered and 
only individuals were killed. Then fol- 
lowed an orgy of feasting for dogs and men 
of half-cooked masses of meat, plentifully 
mingled with hair. The duration of the 
hunt was fixed by the wood supply. 
Whether success or failure had attended 
them, the time arrived when they were 
foreed to commence the homeward dash. 

Life for them was at its rawest with 
starving and freezing at their 
heels and, according to Indian tradition, 


across the 


cl sec 








ve 


Out of all this effort 
Indian secured a 


often the winners. 
and suffering, the 


pittance of trade goods, and the white 


man was rewarded by an experience, a 
trophy and seine knowledge. Out in 
“le grand pays” beautiful sleigh robes 
appeared in time, while far to the north, 
in great districts, only bleaching bones 
remained of the vanishing muskoxen. 

It is the custom of older people to 
look back at the happier times of their 
vouth. The old muskox hunters speak 
wistfully of the time when they wandered 
about the great plains of the Barren 
Lands. to the caribou passes In spring 
for meat, to the fisheries for the easy 
life of summer, and again among the 
caribou for the autumn and early winter. 
Then, when the sun had climbed high 
in the south again, the best and most 
adventurous hunters out from the 
shelter of the friendly woods for the 
land of the muskox. They forget the 
hardships which they had to endure 
and the starving times, but, thinking 
with pride of the accomplishments of 
their youth, they say, ‘“‘We were men 
in those days.” 


set 


s something 


ib Photoegra 
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fine and bh 


One of these old men, Black Basil, 
a Yellowknife Indian, was my companion 
on a canoe journey through the lakes of 
the upper Lockhart, just west of the 
Thelon Sanctuary. He guide as 
an old man through the seenes of his 
travels as a boy. As a guide he was a 
failure but his recollections of the old 
days enlivened the journey. . He pointed 
out the old at 
forgotten caribou passes and he told of 
the terror of the Eskimos. They seemed 
chiefly those of the Imagination, gigantic 
figures seen on distant hill tops (probably 
boulders) and strange tracks observed 
on the lake margins (which might have 


was 


stone ambuscades 


been wolverenes). Passing a hill, he 
said, “There my father killed two 
muskoxen”. We landed and he led the 


way unerringly to where a few bones 
and horns lay embedded in the moss. 
Farther on, the blue range of the height 
of land came into view. Basil dropped 
his paddle and, gazing at the wide 
panorama, the days of long ago came 
back and he said: ‘When I was voung 

so young that it was before I had my 
first canoe and no wife I travelled 
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to meet the men at the pass of Tha Na 


with the women along those blue 
Koie, and always we saw muskoxen.”’ 
He was confident that he could bring me 
to them. We did see the tracks of a 
cow and a calf on an island and Im a 
far distant view a black object that 
might have been a boulder moved and 
Basil, wild with excitement, raised the 
old hunting ery, “‘ejeri’’. 

It is sad to contemplate the thought- 
less slaughter by which both 


useful and interesting have been exter- 


animals 


minated. In this instance = a small 
remnant fortunately was saved and it 
has been given a chance to renew itself 


in sanctuary. The picturesque valley of 
the Thelon is still remote and unspoiled 
and in it the muskox is thriving under 
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P rat Dy MU. As 
conditions of food and shelter that are 
the best that its countrys has to offer. 


ne of the happiest aspects ol modern 


civilization with respect to wild life is 
that it is svimpathetic towards the 
protection of species which, for a time, 


its inventions and demands threatened 
to destroy. In the Sanctuary the muskox 


reigns supreme, free from the lurking 
terror of the rifle bullet which he could 
not understand or guard against. There 


undisturbed and well fed. his numbers 


are increasing. Perhaps in time colonies 


will be sent out to the westward, along 
the blue hills of the height of land, to 
repossesses their old ranges about the 
headwaters of the Thele “wu €¢ choh and 


along the Coppermine. 
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Trail Riding is one of the count 
less attractions which the National Slate th: Chenin 
} Parks of the Canadian Rockies hold ’ 
for the vacationist 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
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IN THE ROCKIES 


From a painting by 


Charles W. Simpson, R.C.A 


Plate by Courtesy 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
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BANFF To JASPER 


By Joun Stone 


With Pen and Ink Sketches by Stewart Cameron 


ky left Banff on a pleasant 
morning late in August, and 
drove over an excellent highway 
to Lake Louise. This is part of the 
automobile road through the Canadian 
Rockies from Calgary to the Valley of 
the Columbia. From Louise the new 
highway starts north, or rather north- 


automobile, at least by this direct 
route. At any rate, when the highway 
is completed and opened for traffic, 
visitors will have the chance of travelling 
ove! one of the most spectacular 
thoroughfares in America. In the mean- 
time one lover of the Rockies has 
enjoved the thoroughly selfish pleasure 


west, through the very heart of the of riding the trail before it had been 
mountains, to Jasper. It starts, but as tamed and civilized. 


does not get very far. At this 
end it has been practically completed 
almost to Mosquito Creek, about 16 
miles from Louise or 44 miles from Banff. 
Work is also in progress from the Jasper 
end, and the road is In good shape to the 
Sun Wapta, about 32 miles. This was 
the situation in August, 1933. To-day 
there are between 90 and 100 miles of 
completed road, out of perhaps 200 
miles between Banff and Jasper. The 
work is being carried out as part of the 
unemployment relief programme of the 
Dominion Government, and while that 
is an excellent idea from the relief point 
of view, it means comparatively slow 
progress, and if the same method must 
be followed throughout it may yet be 
i couple of vears before tourists can 
travel Banff and Jasper by 


vet it 


between 


At Louise a gate was opened, and we 
entered upon the new road, which 
ascends the valley of the Bow. For 
most of the way to Mosquito Creek it 
was all that an automobile road should 
be, but the last few miles were nothing 
but construction trail, a nerve-shattering 
welter of rocks and roots and mud holes. 
The car was transformed into a mechanic- 
al bucking bronco; the passenger braced 
his feet against it and hung on grimly 
to the under side of the seat; while the 
driver just trusted to Providence. At 
the construction camp at Mosquito 
Creek we climbed painfully out, feeling 
that there were painful 
wavs of taking punishment for past sins. 

The horses were waiting for us at the 
Creek, and after lunch we packed two 
of them, Robert and Fanny, and mounted 


several less 
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the others, my companion on Mack, As we rode along the trail past 
also known as Fourbars, and I on Peyto Lake and by the banks of the 
Henry, an elderly gentleman of whose Mistaya River, the following morning, 


good breeding and kindliness I was to then up through heavy timber, down to 
have many proofs in the days to come, Silverhorn Creek, and back to the 
Mistava at its junction with the creek, 
mv friend the Warden and I talked of 


fi | Poo é many things, but for the most part 
SPER AS ue » of grizzlies. It is a curious thing 
( , that where two or three men are 
' As ? gathered together in the 
4, =e" Rockies, conversation sooner 
‘ > 5 or later drifts back to 
Se 2 G . bears and their ways. 
TN is . Here is a grizzly story 
ard } that the late Tom 
= Be. os ; < Wilson the 
4 s me “ eT ? (C‘anadian 
“\iNTraoxou™ ; ¥ Ny E = Y “ Rockies will 
> beet, not seem 
™ 1 oS . the same 
Ty y ‘ PS vas hee with- 
and ™~ 5! bk * , out 
, 2 ¥ > tS vi, 
whom _ ; %> ‘ « 
I learned \ & . <g fF ye 
to feel a 7 % ' “ea é re . 
genuine aftec- * ? — "woe Me CT « 
tion. Waving fare- \ ts "qa A wr" 
well to our friends \ wet “ey at , apy 
at the camp, we \ . oN ee et 
turned the noses of ow _ ; *% 
horses north along the = uae - 
trail feeling that life was - os P 
again thoroughly worth es “4 ; 
living. a ad 


As we picked our way 
along the shores of Bow 


Lake, with the Crowfoot on re 
Glacier behind us, and - , 
Dolomite Peak on the ° 

right. we realized that it she AV? 
would be a difficult problem 
carrving the highway along ; 

this part of the route ee eaenn 
The ground slopes steeply ‘ , ei 
to the water's-edge, in- . . - » 
numerable rivulets — run at * 
down into the lake, and —— * 

the surface is a continuous The Trail from Banff to Jasper 

mass ol boulders and ‘ 

water-soaked moss For much of the him used to tell in his own inimitable 
wav we travelled in the water at the way: 

edge of the lake. and were glad to get to Sometimes, but not often. a hunter 
the end of the lake and turn up the gentle finds himself hunted by a bear. A 


slope to Bow Pass, and the Warden's friend of mine once got caught that wav 
cabin, where we spent the night. (ame round a big tree and ran bang 
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beat it down the 
He knew 


into a big grizzlv. He 
trail and the bear after him. 


he couldn’t outrun the bear, so he 
leaned his gun against the nearest tree 
and shinned up it. It was November 


and dam’ cold up there, and the grizzly 
made it plain that he was ready lor a 


long siege. What to do? My friend 
looked at the bear. and then he looked 
at his gun. Suddenly he had an 


He felt in his pocket and 
pulled out a flask of whisky. He hated 
to waste liquor, but he hated 
worse the idea of spending the night 
up a tree in November. So he held the 
flask carefully over the gun and let the 
whisky fall drop by drop on the muzzle. 
The first landed square on top and froze 
solid, the second came the 
first, the third on the and so 
on. My friend has a very steady hand 
and a true eye, and, make no mistake, 
that whisky went wanted. 
Drop by drop it fell, always in the right 
spot, and bit by bit an icicle rose up 
towards the branch where he sat. 
The grizzly was puzzled. You couldn't 
altogether blame him. Once he lumbered 
over and sniffed at the icicle, but either 


Inspiration. 


a od 


down on 


second, 


where he 





he was a prohibitionist or didn’t like that 


brand of whisky. Any how he wrinkled 
his nose and went back to his snowdrift. 
Up and up grew the life-line, until at 
last, as the final drop fell out of the flask, 
the hunter was able to reach down and 
get his hand around the end. Holding 
it very, very carefully, he slowly lifted 
the icicle, and as he brought it up of 
the gun came _ too. He was 
scared stiff that the thing might break 
in his hands, but it didn’t. Finally he 
got hold of the muzzle of the gun. and 
shot the bear, who must have thought 
before he passed out that it would have 
been wiser to remove the gun. however 
much he disliked the smell of the whisky 

as graphically depicted by the Artist 
on the next page. 

The man to whom Tom 


course 


Wilson told 


this story one of those people who 
always have to raise irrelevant and 
trivial issues objected that the tale 


could not have been quite true because 
it was a well-established fact that 
whisky did not freeze. “Quite true” 
said Tom, “but this was Banff whisky.”’ 
I don’t know what he meant, but I am 
told that the friend at withdrew 
his objection 


once 














That afternoon we reached the cabin on 


Waterfowl Lake, wonderfully situated 
with great peaks towering up in every 
direction. I climbed a nearby ridge and 
lay down on a bank of kinnikinnick 
The peaks were drowned in mist, only 
the foot of a shoulder showing through 
here and there. Then the mist rolled 
away, and a gigantic castle appeared, 
with long lines of windows, patches of 
snow suggesting lights within. The home 
of prehistoric giants. It made me think 


of an incident in the life of David 
Thompson, when he was on his way 
through Athabaska Pass for the first 
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time. Somewhere on the 
Whirlpool his Indians 
toldhim that his part of 


the mountains was in- 
habited by enormous 
monsters, and as they 


made their way up the 
river one of them pointed 
excitedly to gigantic foot- 
prints. Thompson sup- 
posed them to be those 
of a particularly large 
grizzly, but admits that 





he had never seen or 
heard of a grizzly big 
enough to make = such 
foot-prints. That has 


always seemed to me a 
tantalizing incident; and 
as I sat on the ridge 
gazing at this vast 
castle built by nature, 
I could lmagine 
respondingly — immense 
giants stalking out of 
Its cavernous gateway 
and down the mountain- 
side, hunting one of the 


cor- 


dinosaurs whose skele- 
tons have been found 
in the banks of the 
Red Deer, and whose 


incredible foot-prints 
may still be seen on the 
banks of the Peace. I 
fear, however, that there 
is little chance of modern 
man hunting a dinosaur 
in the valley of the 
Whirlpool 
We were fortunate in 
our weather on this 
journey to Jasper, and 
wavs. Day followed day 
of reasonable sunshine and moderate 
temperature, neither too hot nor too 
cool. Mosquitos had disappeared except 
from the high passes, and the ‘bulldogs’, 
dreaded by horses, has apparently gone 
with them. We rode through a lot of 
voung jackpine, an interesting example 
of natural reafforestration. There had 
been a fire here about 15 vears before 
that had cleared out a lot of big timber, 
and this was the second growth. In 
the early morning each pine was a 
Christmas tree, glittering with silver 
drops. Then we were back in the 





also in other 
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primaeval lorest, great 
monarchs of pine and 
spruce, their silver-grey 
trunks contrasting with 
dark green foliage, and 
the ground carpeted with 
light green and white 
moss, woven In exquisite 


patterns by — sunlight 
sifting down through the 
branches of the trees. 

We spent the night 
of the first of September 
in the Howse River cabin, 
having this day climbed 


over from the upper 
waters of one branch of 
the North Saskatchewan 
to another. At SOW 
Pass we had left the 
South Saskatchewan 
behind. Tom Wilson 
had a small trading post 
many vears ago on 
Kootenay Plain, about 
20 miles down = stream 
from the cabin. One 
reads a good deal about 
Kootenay Plain in the 
early narratives of the 


fur-traders. A hundred 
vears ago it Was a famous 
grazing ground for horses 


and an lmiportant stage 
on the route through | 
the mountains by way | 
of Howse Pass. To-day nH] 
it is altogether changed, elt hala A, 
the grass has been 
destroved, probably by Then we climbe 
grassshopper, and sand Inés 
has blown over it tor 
generations. 

Here we are a long way from the 
motor road that is slowly creeping 


north and south from Banff and Jasper, 
but a good deal of work has 
already been completed in the way 
bridges. We found one nearly completed 
at Mosquito Creek, and to-day 
another at Mistava There is 
another ahead of us over the North 
Fork of the North Saskatchewan, and 
still others when we come to Athabaskan 
waters. 

A persistent idea among town-dwellers 
is that anyone riding through 
country must necessarily see plenty 


necessary 


ol 


cre yssed 


C,orge. 


yi 8 Ny h eh 


yame 


ot 
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er gn ) , ent Indian t 
The Bio H1 nd? hout reason 
game. As a matter of fact the only 


places in the Rocky Mountains where you 


can always count on finding game are 
those that are most civilized. You will 
find deer and mountain goat and sheep 
and any number of bears around the 
hotels at Jasper and Banff, but you 
seldom see them as you travel. We 
saw no signs of grizzlies except their 
tracks along the trail, their mementoes 


full of undigested red berries, and pines 
deeply scored in sharpening their claws. 
I recall one interesting little drama, a 
and vearling feeding in a 
beside the trail. A bull stood 


COW TnoOOse 


small lake 
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persistent! tdea among 


nNec@SSATUY See 


on the opposite shore, but as he advanced 
into the lake the cow laid back her 
ears angrily. She was not yet in the 
mood for dalliance. Later a fat porcupine 
waddled disdainfully off the trail into 
the bush as we came up behind; and in 
the afternoon a couple of white-tail deer 
appeared for a moment we came 
around a bend. That, however, was an 
unusually fortunate day. 

our lunch at an old 


as 


This day we ate 
camp of Carl Rungius, that genial 
artist and trail-rider, more or less of 
sanff. Henry shied at a stump, with 


that curious mixture of intelligence and 
silliness that finds in The 
stump had not been where he now saw 
it, on his last trip. It had been moved 
in the meantime, and was now strange 
and disquieting. Horses have a wonder- 
ful memory for such details. The follow- 
ing day we climbed the Sunset Trail 
from Graveyard Cabin on the Alexandra 
River. It was steep going, and I led 
Henry down. As I tramped ahead, 
whenever I deviated however slightly 
from the upward route, the horse 
stolidly insisted on going the other way. 
That was the way he had come up, 
and that was the way he proposed to 
return. 


one horses. 











town-dweliers that anyone riding through game country mu 


) 
pienty of game 


On we rode from Graveyard to Camp 
Parker, near the northern boundary of 
Banff Park. The trail led through 
virgin forest along the slopes of a 
mountain and up the bed of the North 
Fork, crossing and re-crossing the many 
channels of the river. Saw a flock of 
ten mountain goat on an alpine meadow 
high up on a mountain-side. Passed a 
camp site, and wondered what kind of 
idiots could have used it. It was in the 
midst of a welter of huge boulders, 
not even room to piteh a tipi, and no 
feed of any kind for horses. The trail 
presently ran through a point of woods 
beside the river, which in early summer 
had been covered with water. It was 
now a wilderness of dead and half-dead 
timber, rocks, tree-roots and soft grey 
muck. A most unpleasant bit of 
travelling, and Henry disliked it 
profoundly. There we climbed up over 
a big hill, following an ancient Indian 
trail, and came down to camp at Parker. 

For some reason the tradition has 
grown up that those travelling the 
Banff-Jasper trail should leave a record 
of their visits at Camp Parker. You 
find them carved or written on blazes 
on nearly every large tree, and all over 
the outside of the cabin. They run in 
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date from 1919 to 1933, and vary from 
a bare dates to 
doggere|] verse and spirited and aAMmUSsSINE 


record of names and 


drawings, and even carved heads. One 
had the head of Paul Bunvan with a 
horseshoe fastened on either side, and 


the inscription ““Try vour strength on 
Paul Bunyan.” Apparently some one 
had tried and succeeded 

We camped in a tipi at Parke 
It rained during the night, turned to 
sleet, and by morning the ground was 
covered with snow. After the sun had 
disposed of most of it, we set off again, 
getting thoroughly saturated with wet 
snow off the trees as we rode along the 
trail. We climbed up to Wilcox 


and down to the Sun Wapta River, a 


Pass, 


tributary of the Athabaska. Coming 
down from the pass the horse I was 
riding no longer that elderly gentle- 
man Henry took it into his head to 
start bucking. The rider sailed grace- 
fully through the air, and = landed 


a soft but exceedingly damp 
patch ol from which he rolled 
Into a very, very cold mountain pool. 
What he said to the horse need not be 
mentioned. 

The onlv other incident of 


Wileox Pass was 


sitting in 


Oss, 


the ride 


ovel a passing glimpse 
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that 


covote unexpected] 
behind a bit of rising ground, 
glanced at us rather contemptuously, 
and went on his way. We rode for miles 
along the bars of the Sun Wapta, had 
a rather uncomfortable time making our 
wav over a rock slide, which could not 
be got around, and enjoved an excellent 
meal at the first cabin in Jasper Park. 

The construction trail had been carried 
out as far as this cabin, and as the park 
engineer was there with his car, I said 
good bye to my) companions Ol the trail, 
human and equine, and drove in to 
Jaspet 12 miles of construction trail 
I have already described what it ts like 

and 32 miles of excellent highway 
the last few offering delightful glimpses 
of Mount Edith Cavell, looking in the 
moonlight curiously like Fujivama, and 
therefore singularly beautiful. 

I think perhaps more than half the 
trip lies in th 
memories it leaves with vou 


ol a came 


from 


JON ol such a pleasant 
Memories 
of trails that were sometimes rough and 
but 


of unforgettable glimpses 


sometimes smooth never tame ol 
uninteresting; 
of mountain and river, 
fall, through a rift in the hills or a gap 


in the forest, or revealed as one climbed 


glaciel and water- 


up and up to the top of i ridge oO! the 








Ob ( 
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chatter 


summit OF & pass; ol the soft 
thing 


of a mountain brook, the last 
heard before dropping asleep and the 


first on waking; of teal volplaning 
over one’s head from some mountain 
tarn down to the river in the valley; 
of the exquisite charm of an alpine 
meadow carpeted with flowers; of 


milk-green channels and purple shal- 
lows among the bars of such a stream 


as the Sun 


among the trees, berries on 


a side-hill, 


juniper 
trees scored by 
rubbing velvet off their horns, or a 
thousand and othe 
mountain trails. But above all, perhaps, 
memories of the camp-fire, with work 


Moose 


one memories of 


clone, supper eaten, a soft seat for 

tired bones, one’s pipe drawing 

well, and a friend with whom = one 
"" 

may talk or not, ascthe spirit 


moves. 





VW apta,; 


oO! the 


) 

al © e€ p 
7Orest, 
the far- 


off sound 
ol an av- 
alanche 
at night, 
clo u d 
effects on 
a Mmoun- 
tain lake, 
white- 
tail deer 
deer Vah- 
1s h ing Packw a bronce 





These 
things 
remain 
after the 
discom- 
forts i 
wet eamp 
mos- 
quitos 


il loose 


or what 
not, have 
long since 
been for- 


gotten. 


fora nenurasthenti 

















POLESIE 


By Suzanne SatLiy 


BOUT a vear ago I made a 
journey to Polesie, the most 
easterly province of Poland. 
Before the war it formed part ol that 
province of the empire ol the (Czars 
known as White Russia. | had spent 
several weeks In Cracow, Silesia and 
the Dabrowa mining district: then 


travelled by rail from the Polish capital, 
Warsaw, to Brzesc-on-the-Bug, formerly, 
5 Litowsk, where the 


known «as rest 
Treaty ol 1917 


German-Russian was 

signed. 
Beyond Brzesc-on-the-Bug the land- 

scape changes. No more fields of swav- 


ing wheat, but alternate stretches of 


pine and birch forests and grazing lands. 


The pale blue cottages, dear to the 
Polish countryside, have also given 
way to real Russian ‘“‘izbas’’—loghouses 
with rush-covered 
roots and as we 
near Pinsk. we 
have our lirst 


glimpse of the 
famous Polesian 
marshes which 
pla \ ed sucha 
part in the 
part of the 
War. The 
reader will reeall 
the Russian retreat 
of 1915 when 
countless soldiers 
perished in the 
marshes. At pres- 
ent, in the heat of 
summer, the 
muskeg ts firm and 
rangy cattle feed 
on the scrubby 
In the win- 
ter it Is covered 
with a carapace of 
ice and snow on 


tragic 
early 
(ireat 


grass. 


which glide the 
swift runners” of 
the sleighs, but in Our rubber-tired taxi 
the spring and fall our 





the marsh becomes once more a dan- 
PeCTOUS TNOrass. 

Like all the towns of old Russia, 
Pinsk resembles a large village, although 
it boasts a population of 32,000 and 
a considerable area on the banks 
of the Pina and the Pripet. The houses 
are one-story wooden structures and 
only the main paved with 
cobblestones on which groans and clat- 


ters the Polesian taxi the ‘‘drosechka”’ 


Covers 


streets are 


a vehicle of uncertain vintage, drawn 
by gaunt and ill-kept horses. Anyone 
unaccustomed to this mode of travel 


will show a marked preference for the 
unpaved and their clouds of 
dust, and will instinctively clutch the 
sides of the cab when coming in sight 
of the Qne ingenuous 
cabby, wishing to spare the feelings of 
equipped his antiquated 


streets 


cobblestones. 


his fares, 


barouche with 
Dunlop tires. The 
effect was rather 


startling but it 
certainly gained in 
comfort! 


Progress 1s, 
however, not un- 
known in Pinsk. 
A law has’ been 


recently passed for- 
bidding the build- 
ing of wooden 
houses on the main 
thoroughfares; the 
town has two new 
high and 
a very imposing 
(‘ourt House; there 
is a new residential 
district of 


schools 


neat 


villas surrounded 
by gardens; and 
i the ‘‘Hotel 


d’ Europe” the ac- 
commodation is 
remarkably 
The entire anima- 
tion of the town 
the 


good. 


cobble sfone drii ing and 


fleur. eentres on 
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waterfront—barges, freight boats, log 
float down the Pripet together 


the Polish 


booms. 


with motor launches and 
coastguard vessels. On the beaches 
pretty girls in ultra-modern bathing 


suits, as well tanned as their sisters of 
the French Riviera, swim, row and bask 
in the sun. 

Three times a week, on market days, 


Pinsk is invaded by the neighbouring 
countryside. From early morning the 
roads are filled with light wicker 
peasant carts, with moujiks in the 
classical Russian blouses and woven 


women with gay coloured ker- 
chiefs on their heads, and flaxen-haired, 
barefooted children. The harbour is 
lined with the long narrow boats used 
by the villagers for river traffic, piled 
with vegetables, poultry or dairy pro- 


sandals, 


duce. Occasionally a horse or a cow 
will be precariously balanced in one of 
them. The market place is in front of 


the Jesuit Church, the largest in Pinsk, 
and containing the remains of a Polish 
missionary martyred in the 17th Century 
at the time of the most intensive 
colonization of Orthodox White Russia 
by Catholie Poland. The colonization 
met with grave religious difficulties and 


vtween Poland and Russia 


Wiis evolved 
Catholic 


finally a transitory cult 
The “Uniat” combining 
dogma with Orthodox ritual. When, at 
the time of the division of the Polish 
Kingdom, Polesie was allotted to Russia, 
persecutions were started against the 
“Uniats” to win them back to Orthodoxy. 
Traces of these vicissitudes 
found in the architecture of the churches 
where the Semi-byzantine and the Semi- 
gothic mix with none too happy results. 

The oldest building in town, however, 
is the great Synagogue, which was built 
800 vears ago, burned down and rebuilt, 
for 62 per cent of the population of 
Pinsk is Jewish. On Friday nights the 
town assumes a festive air, the fronts of 
the shops are washed and their owners 

all Jews—don their finest clothes, 
the three ritual lights (one electric light 
and two candles) shine in every window, 
and from every Jewish house comes the 
sound of prayers and chanting. On 
Saturday, the Sabbath day, the great 
Synagogue fills up with a restless, chat- 
tering crowd. Only the older men still 
cling to the long, black satin coat and 
full beard; the young generation has 
gone modern, is clean shaven, and wears 
suits. The men enter the front 


nre to be 


tweed 

















door: the women 
remain unseen in 
the lateral niches, 
as decreed by 
Mosaic law,and the 
Service begins. 
The next day is 
the Christian day, 
and 
townspeople Ith 


peasants 


their Sunday best 
flock to the Cath- 
olic or the Ortho- 
dox churches 


Here, the Catholic 
bishop blesses the 


crowd which has 
knelt in the street 
in front of him; 
there, a car has 
brought to the 


Russian church the 
Orthodox bishop, 
who walks 
tically up the car- 
peted steps to the 
altar, 
In vestments ol 


majyes- 


resple ndant 
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silver and gold and 
surrounded by his 
court of priests. 
One cannot speak 
of the churches of 


Pinsk without 
mentioning thei 
beggars incon- 


celvably ragged, 
medieval figures, 
they spend thei 
days in the shade 
oO! the church 
half dozing, 
and wake occaslon- 
ally to munch a 
crust of bread, a 
dill pickle, or to 
chant endless 
pravers in a whin- 
ing monotone,rock- 
ing their 
backward and for- 
ward. On Sun- 
davs the rocking 
is more violent, the 
chanting louder, 
but if listens 


doors. 


hodies 


one 





§ (second from rig 


h 4 


>.) , 
en route in a Polesian ta 
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we hi - 
wer 6 « OE ee AEE tage eer at 


V; 


‘ 


sy 


Polesian farm women gathering rusnes 











attentively, it Is possible to distinguish 
snatches of conversation among the holy 
words, very worldly remarks passed 
between professionals at the expense 
of the passers-by—remarks such as these: 

“Did you see that fat one who gave 

nothing ?” 

‘May a goat put his eye out.” 

“May the Unholy One take him.” 

“May he roast in hell.” 

All this is said without apparent anger, 
without any change in the chanting 
tone or any slowing up of the rocking 
motion. 

There is a certain amount of rivalry 
between the two Christian groups; the 
Catholics like to poke fun at the Orthodox 
archbishop, who owns a Rolls Royce 
and has a secretary—a great luxury in 
Polesie;—to this, the Orthodox reply 
that their bishop is a holy man, full of 
science and wisdom and that the jibes 
are caused by pure jealousy. These 
quarrels remain very mild for the 
Polesians, rural or urban, are good- 
natured and kindly; moreover, the two 
factions have common ground 
their dislike for the Jew who, they say, 


one 
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everywhere, invades 
everything and has monopolized the 
trade of the country. It is a fact that, 
to a very large extent, the trade of 
Pinsk is in the hands of the Jews, who 
prove to be capable and obliging 
business men, but if the Gentile has 
given up trying to compete with them 
in that field, the competition among 
Hebrews is extremely keen, 

The following instance is rather 
tvpical: There are three boats taking 
care of the passenger traffic on the 
Pripet and the Pina. These 
belong to three Jews (whom, for 
venience sake, we will call Jacob, Moses 
and Aaron). They ply between various 
points on the rivers. The accommoda- 
tion consists of a first which is 
patronized by the occasional tourist, 
and a third class which is used by the 
villagers. Originally the three 
left Pinsk at noon, but one fine day 
Jacob decided that his boat would start 
at 11 A.M. This suited the third class 
passengers so well that they all flocked 
Seeing this. Moses announced 
would leave at 10 A.M... 


worms his way 


boats 


Con- 


Class, 


boats 


to Jacob. 
that his boat 


Ralicad ai : o2 3 
A woman of Polesie in her 1 padded 


Kastan. T]) 


¢ head-dress indicates that she ts married 
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ind the early hour proving a success to 
\Ioses, Aaron in his turn gave the hou 
ol departure as 9 \.M. The three 
competitors vied with one another till 
thev had the three leaving at 
6 A.M. and there they stopped ; but the 
struggle went on in the matter of prices, 
ind on each boat the fares were lowered 
n turn time until the 


third class passengers were taken nucross 


boats 


one grosh at a 


free of charge and the first class became 
source of revenue of the Pinsk 
Passe ngel Lines. The 
of the town was worried and talked of 
taking matters in hand, when the climax 
Jacob started distributing fresh, 
in addition to 
giving tree transportation, and naturally 
cornered the market! Com- 
i body and 


the only 
business section 


came 
Crisp rolls to his clients, 


enough hie 
Pinsk then 


mereial rose nm 
stormed against this seandal which 
would mean the ruination of Israel. A 


council of elders was appointed and afte) 


long controversies, & minimum rate and 
schedule were forced Ol the 


a uniorm 

three rivals 
We have now left 

further 


Soviet 


Pinsk behind and 


towards the 
Republie. Ou 


are going eust 


frontier ol the 











between the Hat 


motor launch = runs 
banks of the river Pripet, covered with 
thick grass through which the 
with inerediblv tall 
distance looms the dark 
The entire country- 
flights of geese 
Although 
province 
cultiva- 


a short 
watel 

rushes. 
line ot 
side is alive with birds 
ducks, plovers, crows and gulls 

Polesie is the Polish 
it has the smallest area unde 
tion: only approximately 21 per cent ot 
the soil is tilled, 6.8 per cent is used for 
50 per cent 


olistens Ol 
In the 


the rorest. 


largest 


cattle raising, Torests covel 
and the rest 


sparsely 


Is muskeg It is also the 
populated, 
inhabitants per square mile, as against 
17.5 in the Province of Volynskie, 8S 
in Tarnopol, 114.2 in’ Krakowie, and 
265.9 in Upper Silesia. Racially, the 
875,417 inhabitants of Polesie are divided 


most counting >) 


; 


as follows 


White Russians 12 per cent 
Ruthenians 17.7 per cent 
Poles Da per cent 
Jews 10.4 per cent 
Other Nationalities 1.9 per cent 
From a religious standpoint the Ortho- 
dox group Is the largest. with 79 per 
cent of the total population, while 
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Catholics represent 7.8) per cent, and 
Jews 12.6 per cent. 

There is, in the villages, a sharp 
cleavage between the orthodox White 
Russian and the Catholie Pole. No 


girl of the Polish group would marry in 


the Russian camp and vice versa. This 
state of affairs dates back to the 12th 
Century, when the Kings of Poland 
encouraged Polish farmers to settle in 


the then newly acquired province, and 
the Montagues and (apulets of the 


Kast have remained faithful to their 
tenets ‘ever since. Our first stop. is 
Bevezce, a hamlet of fisherfolk, hunters 
and woodsmen. The narrow strip of 


log houses runs parallel to the water- 
front, and in the centre of the village 
the white-washed church stands among 
the the landing stage we 
are met by a twelve-vear old lad whose 
brown skin, sharp features, and slanting 
eves are in marked contrast to the round, 


trees. On 


Slav face. His name is Anani But 
Hassan; he is of Tartar origin and a 
living testimony of the past struegles 


between Arvan and Mongol. 
Here is the story of his 
which is also the story of 


forbears, 


sevezce: 


(OGRAPHICAL 
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At the end of the 14th century there 
lived in the village a nobleman, a bovar, 
who owned much land and had two 
Polish squires, Prostawinski and Pot- 


chowski by name, and one fine day 
the boyar and his retinue went to war 
against the Muscovites. Weeks, months, 
years, rolled by the three warriors were 
not heard of and the villagers decided 
to divide between themselves the land 


and all the belongings of the absent 
lord. The bovar never came back but 


Prostawinski and Potchowski returned 
shortly after with a prisoner—the Tartar 
Bey, But Hassan—-whom they held for 
ransom. The ransom, however, was 
never paid, and But Hassan found 
himself in a precarious position, having 
to choose between death and slavery; 
but as he was a resourceful man, he 
inspired his captors with a virtuous 
indignation against the villagers who 
had appropriated the land of their 
former master. A court of justice was 
held, the heads of the culprits were 
solemnly cut off on the village green, 
and the two squires and the boy became 
the owners of the departed boyar’s 
wealth. The surviving farmers kept 
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strictly to themselves and to this day 
Bevezce is a dual village: to the left of 
the church the names on all the houses 
are White Russian, to the right we read 
but three Prostawinski, Potchowski, 
and But Hassan. The descendants of 
the three associates are now very 
for in the course of the centuries they 
fell on evil times: the children we see 
are all barefooted, all clad in faded rags; 
they all speak the White Russian dialect 
but the features of the little But Hassans 
have retained the mark of the East. 
Nothing can equal the kindliness and 
hospitality of the Polesian peasant. 
The visitor is always treated as a guest 
and wherever we go we are asked into 
the house and invited to break bread 
with the head of the family. In one of 


pe mor. 


the villages along the Pina, our host 
was a tall, old man with clear, blue 
eyes and a white, patriarchal beard 


covering the upper part of his embroid- 
ered blouse. He made us sit at the 
place of honour, under the Holy Ikons, 
and spoke of the depression while we 
partook of black bread, sour milk and 
delicious thick cream. Yes, times were 
hard—theyvy had enough to eat to be 


sure, for in addition to what thev grew, 
was there not plenty of fish in the rivers 
and game in the woods? But one could 
not sell anything at a profit and when 
there is no money, all has to be made 
at home—clothes, sleighs, every- 
thing. Still, it was not a_ bad Ihife 
compared with the war when for three 
vears they lived In the woods in holes 
in the ground, like wild beasts. 

At the market of Davigrudek, the last 
town before the Russian frontier, | 
enquired into the prices paid for farm 
produce. A large duck sold for fifteen 
cents, a four-pound pike for ten cents, 
and beef tenderloin was seven cents a 
pound. One could buy a sheep for 60 
cents, and a cow for $3.00, a new boat 
for $5.60, and a 100-gallon hand-made 
oak cask for $2.00. 

Unable to make money by selling, 
the Polesian farmer does not buy, and 
from one year’s end to the other no 
manufactured article enters the White 
Russian villages, which are entirely self- 
supporting, but where living conditions 
are still those of long The flax 
is grown, spun, and woven by the busy 
who then embellishes the 


boats, 


“ugo. 


housewlfe, 
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linen with beautiful embroideries in black 
and red geometrical designs Houses 
furniture, boats and carts all are home- 
made, and only the materials obtainable 
locally are used t hae innumerable trees 
ot the forest rushes for the roofs of 
houses and barns, wicker for the making 
of the light carts which can alone stand 
the wear and tear of the primitive roads 
Of late, even nails and bolts have been 
replaced by wooden pegs, and very often 
not a particle of metal of anv kind 
enters into the building of houses, 
sleighs or boats 

Fishing is one of the country’s chief 
resources and in the winte camps are 
built on the banks of the rivers lol 


ase 





fishing through the ice Kvervbod, 
hunts—-from the poorest peasant to 
Prince Radziwill, who owns here an 
estate of 150.000 hectares, and whose 
hunts are famous all ove Kurope. Last 
vear at a hunting party given in honour 
of the President of the Polish Republic 
142 wild boars were killed and = on 
another occasion six of the Prince's 
guests bagged 900 wild ducks in a day. 

From a hunting paradise to a summet 
resort there is but a step, and we saw 
on the banks of the Pripet several 
cottages built and occupied by Polish 
business executives from Upper Silesia 
who, tired of the hubbub of city life, 
were seeking peace and rest in charming, 
unspoiled Polesie 


44 
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Canadian Tobacco 
By J. E. T. 


MONG the agricultural crops of 
the world, is 
parative new-comer, since it did 
known to modern civiliza- 
tion until after the discovery of America. 
The early Spanish explorers found the 
natives smoking the dried leaves of the 
tobacco plant either in 
pipes, Ol rolled up, altel the fashion of a 


tobacco au Cconi- 


become 


not 


cane-stemmed 


eigar: tobacco was 
used then 
religious ce 


In 15 


also inh 
monies 
Don Francisco 
Hema ndo de 


Toledo brought 


MusGRAVE 


of tobacco, by both men and women, 


and to quote Lord Lytton, ‘““He who 


doth not smoke hath either known no 
great sorrow, or else refuseth himself 
the softest: consolation next to that 
which cometh from Heaven.” 


The world production is estimated at 
which 
United states produces about ll, 
billion pounds, 
India slightly less, 
and the balane 


ol 


about 4 billion pounds a vear, 
thie 


by 


other countries, 
chic fly Russia, 
Duteh East Indies 
Brazil, Greece and 


some of the seed Japan Exclusive 
from. the New BUY BRITISH! SMo oO! India, the 
World to Spain; KE . British Empire ac- 
later — poorer CANADIAN CLUup| counts for og « 
carried some sec 5 per cent of the 
from Portugal to TOBACCO AND ¢ C ARETT | world production, 
Paris, and from its . and as a whole 


\merican 
the grow- 


natural 
habitat 
ol 
spread to most ol 


ing tobacco has 


the eountries ol the 


world (mong thi 


early colonists ol 
Virginia and Marv- 


land tobacco was 
it 


ticle ol 


lnportant ar- 
COTMMercee, 


Im SOME CuUSCS by Ing 





lmports about 200 


million pounds a 


vear. The total 
Canadian erop fon 
1932 was 54 muil- 


lion pounds, of 
which 28 million 
pounds were bright 
flue-cured; 16 mil- 
lion pounds 
Burley; 1!> milhon 
pounds dark; and 
$ million pounds 





used as currency; cigar-leat The 
in Canada the stario-erown toba - aahe ; ’ tobacco manufac- 
Hudson's Bay he Old Land 1 night } irgest flashw turing Industry in 
, R, , s ey . 9 
(ompanyv ex- D in [rafalga Canada in 1931 
changed smoking had 105 plants 
tobacco for the furs : with a capital in- 
of the Indian trap- Vestment Ol 
per Kven as early - ; ; 1- $90,000,000, elM- 
as 1721 tenant Canadian tobacco, in the opinion ploved 9000 work- 
of myself and my associates, is equal ers. paid SS8.000.000 

1S .O00 pounds ‘i . 2 + | . : 
to the finest raw leaf tobacco in the nm salaries and 
veal were ernge world. It has all the pleasing char- wages produce d 
grown in Canada acteristics of United States Virginia goods to the value 
\t the present tobacco.” of $74,000,000, and 

t ; > ‘ = ( } o- 

Inne pe rhap ho Statement by Mr. A. I. Phillips, Chairman of para $34,000,000 
habit Is more unl- Godfrey Phillips, Limited, London, England. is Exese duties to 
versal than the use \ onal Revenue. 
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No field crop is more sensitive than 1. Cigar tobacco, of different vari- 
tobacco to conditions of soil and climate; eties and flavours. 
hence we find each type and variety 2. Bright flue-cured, or Virginia 
grown to its greatest perfection, as tvpe; mainly used for cigarettes. 
regards colour, texture, flavour and 3. Burley; mainly used for pipe 
aroma, on certain soil types with certain mixtures. The lighter grades are 
climatic conditions. Duiterences in soil used in blended cigarettes. 
and climate, cultural methods, and !. Dark tobaeccos, both air- and 
attention to breeding and selection, have fire-cured; used in chewing tobae- 
produced a large number of strains and cos, and for blending some pipe 
varieties, with widely-differing charac- mixtures. 
teristics, so that the tobacco blender is 5. Shiraz; grown in Persia and 
more of an artist than a scientist, as he around the Black Sea, and used 
produces cigars, cigarettes and pipe in cigarettes. 
mixtures, with an infinite variety of 6. Latakia: grown only in Asia 
flavour and aroma to suit all palates Minor, and used for blending 
and purses. Tobacco is not just pipe mixtures. 
“tobacco,” but each “characteristic” 7. Perique: grown only in Louisiana, 
tobacco is a distinct plant, which cannot and used in pipe blends. 
be made to produce any other kind of 8. The so-called ‘Turkish’ tobac- 
tobacco. Some of the most important cos, Which are grown mainly in 
of these are: Macedonia. 
SKETCH MAP OF ‘ , 
NORFOLK FLUE-CURED TOBACCO AREA . ee Nv 
Comprising most of Norfolk County and adjoining ~A i =a 
parts of Elgin and Oxford Counties, Ontario a “Hi atchley 
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1ys old, ready to be transplanted 


In vr? y } r ? , ” fohae ? } iM Ble d 
ia { } j t ) nd packine them 1 ves ¢ taken to the field, where the plante rs 
, ’ The é t the sidet d tor ti frequent waterings necessar\ 
C) Province Ontario Picture 
Each of these tobaceos has characteristic tobacco, necessary to manufacture 


qualities of flavour and aroma, due to 
the variety itself, the soils on which it is 
grown, cultural treatment and methods 
of processing. The great bulk of tobacco 
manufactured for smoking is blended by 
mixing ‘characteristic’ tobaccos in vary- 
ing proportions, so as to produce the 
desired qualities of flavour and aroma 
in the finished blend. There is a striking 
similarity to the method of blending 
Seotch whiskies from the ‘“character- 
istic’’ whiskies produced from Highland, 
Islay and Campbeltown malts, each of 
which has a definite quality and char- 
acter of its own. 

To Canadians, the extension — of 
tobaceo-growing in Southern Ontario is 
one of the most interesting agricultural 
developments in recent years. After 
the war, popular taste swung to the 
smoking of cigarettes, instead of cigars 
and pipes. a trend in taste which still 
persists. This led to the growing, in 
the United States and elsewhere, of the 


vellow Virginia, or bright flue-cured 


cigarettes, on vastly increased acreages 
of the soils suitable for this type of 
leaf. Some thirty vears ago, the pioneer 
crop of this leaf in Canada was grown 
tuthven, on the light, sandy soil 
Leamington district, and the 
of this type of leaf in Ontario 
was for nearly twenty vears restricted 
to this area. In 1919 Mr. H. A. 
Freeman planted five acres of flue-cured 
tobacco near Lyndoch in Norfolk 
County, which, to the discomfiture of 
his critics, proved successful. In recent 
vears the bulk of the flue-cured crop 
has been grown in the ‘“‘New Belt” of 
Norfolk County and the adjoining parts 
of Oxford and Elgin: with a decrease in 
the production in the “Old Belt” of the 
Leamington area. It is with the “New 
Belt” mainly that this article is 
concerned. 

Norfolk County, in common with the 
greater part of the peninsula of South- 
western Ontario, lies In an area once 
covered by vast glacial ice-sheets and 


near 
of the 


growing 
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ly blanting voung tobacco plants with a transplanting machin These three men will set out about 
25,000 plants a day 


© Province f (does 








} } | trnddl ih 
Cultivating young tobacco about three weeks after transplanting This riding cultivator straddles the 
row of plants, and cultivates the soul close to the plants, as well as out in the space between rows Its use 
reduces the necessity of hand-hocing to a minimum The kilns for fue-curine tobacco are shown tn 


the hackground 
©) Province of Ontario Pictures 
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dtres very intensive cultivifion, and thts woman ts laking a hind in hoe ing, to Reep ine ro 
ree nd tne sou loo ] nis crop ts about f veeRs old 
{ Py ‘dy ’ P ha 








After “topping” the tobacco plants, ‘‘suckers”’ grow very rapidly. This grower is breaking off a long 
tough sucker, which has already developed buds. 
© Province of Ontario Pict ures 
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glacial lakes which accompanied the 
retreat of the ice. A vast glacial lake 
occupied the basin of the present Lake 
Erie and much of the land adjacent. 
There flowed into this lake a glacial 
river which had its source high on the 
uplands to the North. This stream 
carried with it sediments from the 
uplands which contributed much of the 
soil-forming material for the develop- 
ment of the sands of Norfolk County. 
This material was re-worked by the 
Lake waters, sorted out more or less, and 
distributed irregularly over the lake 
bed. As the lake level fell, this became 
dry land, and the soils of the area have 
resulted from the weathering of these 
deposits under varying conditions of 
drainage and natural vegetation. 


Two hundred and fifty years ago, 
Galinee and Dollier de Casson, who 
were the first white men to come to 


what is now Norfolk County, found it 
covered with a luxuriant forest of pine, 
chestnut, walnut and other trees. Years 
later, when the forests had been largely 


eut down, and the land planted to 
grain crops, it was found that the light, 
sandy soils would not produce satis- 
factory crops for long; farm after farm 
was abandoned, and large areas went 
to waste. The farmers who still remained 
obtained with difficulty a bare living. 
Into this picture came the 
industry. After the growing of 
small experimental crops, when it was 
known that some of the soils of Norfolk 
would grow bright tobacco, the Ontario 
Agricultural College at Guelph under- 
took a survey of the soils of the county, 
to discover the extent and location of 
the various soil-types. It was then 
found that there were large areas of the 
county with soil similar to that on which 
high-quality bright tobacco was being 
grown elsewhere, and the rapid expansion 
of tobacco-growing in Norfolk accom- 
panied this survey, which was com- 
pleted during 1927. In 1932 there were 
S50 farms in the ‘““New Belt’, covering 
about 26,000 acres, which produced 
over 25,000,000 pounds of bright leaf. 


tobacco 
some 
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Fi ling a kiln with tobacco for “flue curing” The laths carrying th tobacco are hung on the “runners, ‘ 
scantling which runs across the kiln The two furnace doors are seen at the right; and the ventilator in 
the peak of the root hich the humidity inside the kiln is controlled. Soft coal was used for firing 
thts kiln 
©) Province of O» rio P y 


Of the 1932 11,000,000 
pounds were exported to Great Britain, 
where Ontario-grown tobacco is, to an 
increasing extent, replacing tobacco from 
outside the Empire. 

The first step in growing a crop of 
flue-cured tobacco is taken the previous 


crop, over 


autumn, when rich black muck is laid 
down in the greenhouse to form the 
seed-bed. In the spring the bed is 
throughly sterilized with steam under 


pressure, to kill weed-seeds, molds and 
bacteria: and about the beginning of 
April the tiny seeds (350,000 
to the ounce) are carefully scattered and 
firmed into the surface. On account of 
their size, they are frequently mixed 
with wood-ashes or corn-meal, in order 
to them evenly over the 
surface of the soil. Frequent waterings 
are necessary to prevent the sprouting 
seeds from drying out, but too much 
water at a time induces ‘“‘damping-off”’, 
a disease which stunts and kills the tiny 
plants. With favourable weather 
ditions, about 50 days after the 


tobacco 


SOW more 


cCon- 


seed 


Is planted, the plants have attained the 
size for transplanting out in the field. 
In the early part of May, the fields 
which are to be planted to tobacco are 
either ploughed or disked, to turn under 
the cover-crop of rve from the previous 
fall, or other growth, after which they 
are harrowed and packed. This gives 
a thorough stirring to the surface lavers, 


and leaves a loose surface, which acts 
as a muleh and prevents too-rapid 
evaporation of soil-moisture. As little 


stable manure is used in growing bright 
tobacco, the fertilizers used are com- 
mereial mixtures, with definite, known 
percentages of plant-foods, particularly 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. The 
selection and application of fertilizer is 
one of the most important points of 
growing a crop, since flue-cured tobacco 
is extremely sensitive to both the amount 
and the source of these nutrients, and 
either too much or too little of a plant- 
food is reflected in the quality of the 
leaf grown. By of a 
drawn drill, the amount of 


means horse- 


required 
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7 he “dues.”’ 


furnaces and joining toge 


fertilizer is applied to the land, along 


the rows where the young plants are 
to be set. This drill opens up a furrow 
in the soil, runs in the fertilizer, and 
closes up the soil in a ridge over it. In 
order to prevent “burning” by the 


concentrated fertilizer, the plants are 
not out until a week or ten davs 
later. 

The greenhouse are now well 
soaked with water, so that the plants 
may be pulled out, with a minimum of 
damage to the roots. The plants are 
pulled and packed in boxes. Trans- 
planting is done with a machine, which 
follows the ridges thrown up by the 
fertilizer drill. It has a colter, which 
opens a furrow into which a cup-full of 
water is run from the tank by a trip- 
valve operated from the wheels. As the 
machine moves down the row, the men 
sitting at the back place plants in the 
furrow in the pool of water: after which 
two mould-boards on the machine close 
the soil around the plant. Three men 
with this machine can transplant about 
25,000 plants a day, or about 4 acres. 


set 


beds 


, 
co requires close attention o 


or iarve 


4 


sheet-tron 
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ine curer, 


; of 
1e pari f 


pipes, are shown leading f 


her at the chimney. 


© Province 


Cultivation of the crop is frequent 
and not too deep, its chief purpose being 
to conserve the moisture supply in the 
soil, and encourage rapid root-growth 
of the plant. The first cultivation is 
done about ten days after planting, 
usually with a scuffler; and 
this is repeated at intervals of about a 


one-horse 


week, or after rains, until about the 
middle of July. About five or six weeks 
after planting, the crop is “laid by’’, and 


no further cultivation is done, except a 
little hoeing, as the roots as well as the 
leaves have spread across the rows and 
would be damaged. 

Within 
begin to show signs of buds, 
produced all the leaves they will. 
it is desirable that the energy 
plant concentrated in the 
rather than in producing seed, the plant 
is “topped,” by breaking off the bud 
or flower and small top leaves, leaving 
on the stalk only the number of leaves 
which it will ripen. 


a few days more the plants 
and have 
Since 
the 
leaves 


of 


be 


seems 
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lfter curing, the tobacco ts “bulked down” 


undergoes a mud sweat 1 form 


The plant now makes further efforts 
to produce seed, and ‘“‘suckers’’ develop 
from the axil of each leaf, which, if 
allowed to grow, will flower and go to 
“Suckering”’ the hardest and 
most tedious job in growing tobacco: 
as suckers grow very rapidly and soon 
become woody and tough. 

The crop was formerly “saved” 
harvested by cutting the stalk when 
most of the leaves were ripe, and curing 
the plant as a whole. In recent years 
better results have been achieved by 
“priming,”’ that picking off the 
individual leaves as they ripen, thus 
obtaining a more uniform crop of bright, 
thin leaf. This method has the further 
advantage of saving the best part of 
the crop before danger of frost becomes 
acute, and in case of an early frost only 
the tip leaves, which are the least 
valuable, are left in the field. A sledge 
“slide” is drawn through the field, 


is 


seed. 


or 


Is, 


or 

collects the leaves as the “primers” 
gather them, and takes them to the 
kilns, where the leaves are tied in 


bunches of three to laths, for hanging 





or piled in the barn, for a month or six veeks, 
/ 


of fermentation which brightens the colour and develi 
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© Province of Ontarto Pictures 

in the kiln. A crew of twelve workers 
will gather and tie sufficient tobaceo to 
fill a kiln in a day, about 1200 laths of 


tobacco. It is usually necessary to 
“prime” a field about four times, at 
intervals of a week or ten days, to 
harvest all the good leaf, and the 


harvesting season lasts about six weeks, 
or until the first killing frost. 

The kiln is equipped with two furnaces 
leading into large sheet-iron flues, which 
run from front to back of the kiln floor 
and join in the chimney. Hardwood is 
the most generally used fuel, though soft 
coal is being used to some extent. Over 
a cord of wood, or nearly a ton of coal, 
is necessary to cure a kiln of tobacco. 
Ventilators provide a means of con- 
trolling the humidity inside the kiln. 
From four to five days are necessary 
to complete the “‘cure’’. 

The dry cured tobacco is then allowed 
to “come in order,’ or absorb enough 
moisture from the air, so that it may 
be handled without breaking; it is then 
taken from the kiln, and piled in the 
barn; after standing a few days it i 


Is 
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usually “*bulked down” or re-piled. For 
delivery to the tobacco factory the 


leaves are taken off the laths, and packed 
in bales of about 65 or 70 pounds weight. 


\t the factory the leaves are graded 
according to colour and texture, tied 
in small bunches or “hands” and 
re-processed for storage by being 


thoroughly dried out, and then mois- 
tened definite moisture content 
with steam. The hands of tobacco are 
then tightly packed in large hogsheads, 
and put away in Tobacco is 
usually allowed to mature for two or 
more years before being manufactured 
into cigarettes smoking mixtures. 

An increasing proportion of Ontario- 
grown flue-cured tobacco is being used 


to a 


storage. 


or 


In cigarettes and tobacco on the 
Canadian market, replacing tobacco 
formerly imported from the United 
States. The average proportion — of 


(‘anadian tobacco in domestic cigarettes 
is about 44 per cent; in other manu- 
factured tobaccos about 64 per cent. 

The reception of Ontario-grown flue- 
cured the British market 
has been especially encouraging. From 


tobacco on 


, 


(70 po 


POBACCHO ZNO 


or delivery to ti 


inds each 


Tobacco Division, Dominion Experimental Farms 


the 1929 crop some 500,000 pounds were 
exported to Great Britain, more 
less experimentally; this has increased 
each vear until for the first nine months 
of 1933 the figure reached almost 
12,000,000 pounds. While the chief use 
has been to replace a certain proportion 
of United States tobacco in the estab- 
lished blends, one leading British manu- 
facturer has placed on the market a 
brand of cigarettes and pipe tobacco 
manufactured exclusively of Canadian 
Unlike the manufacturer in 
and the United States, the 
manufacturer is forbidden by 
regulations to adulterate his 
add flavouring (with the 
exception of some specified essential oils) 


or 


tobaccos. 
Canada 
British 
Excise 
tobacco. or 
or other materials to make it burn well. 
Hence tobacco, especially for cigarettes, 
have the qualities of 
flavour, aroma and in itself, and 
may not be “improved” by additions of 
It would appear that 
Old Land will be 
increasing proportion 


must desirable 


“burn” 


other materials. 
in the 
an 


cigarettes 
composed ol 


of Kmpire-grown flue-cured tobacco. 
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Manitoulin Island 


By Freperick Witt1am Major 


TRETCHING, for nearly a hundred 
miles, across the north end. of 
Lake Huron and forming a link 

between Bruce Peninsula and the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan, lies the Mani- 
toulin, an island said to be the largest 
of all islands in fresh water. Having an 
area of 1223 square miles, and having 
within that area many lakes, it has been 
called “The Isle of a Hundred Lakes.”’ 


It is separated from the mainland by 


the North Channel of Lake Huron, 
which varies in width from afew 
hundred vards to twenty miles, and is 


dotted with thousands of islands, large 
and small, providing a favourite rendez- 
vous for vachts during the 
summer months. 

Access to the Manitoulin is to be had 
by railway, steamboat, or automobile. 
\ braneh line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Sudbury touches the 
island at Little Current, where a swing 


pleasure 


bridge CTOSSes the channels Two lines 
of steamships plying between Owen 
Sound and Sault Ste. Marie, eall at 


Manitoulin ports, and a highway winds 
through the mountains, for thirty miles, 


from Espanola on the Sudbury-Sault 


2] 


‘ 4landai B i" 1 / ; 
highway to La Cloche Island, where a 
short ferry crosses to Little Current. 
During the summer months a motor- 


ship ferry makes two trips daily bet ween 
Tobermory on Bruce Peninsula and 
Manitoulin Island. 

When approached from the north the 
island presents a of high bluffs 
rising abruptly, in some places, from the 


series 


water, while on the south land and 
flat rock slope gradually into Lake 
Huron. In some places on the north 


side three distinct bluffs may be seen, 
each rising above the other in the form 
of steps, and giving the impression that, 
during the ages, three separate geological 
upheavals had taken place, pushing and 
tipping the limestone layers higher and 
higher with each upheaval. 

The population of the Manitoulin is 
about 10,000, of whom 2,100 are 
Indians; Ojibways, Ottawas, and a few 
Potawatomis. Ninety-five per cent of 
the white population is of British stock, 
the other five per cent being German, 
Danish and French. The Ottawas are 
said to be the original inhabitants. 
Indeed the Ottawas have regarded it 
as the “Garden of Eden” of their race. 
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“The Great Master of Life created us 
and placed us down on the great Ottawa 
Island” or Manitoulin as it later became 
known. This statement frequently ap- 
pears in the speeches of the old Ottawa 
chiefs. During the Iroquois invasions 
the Ottawas were driven to the north 
and west, where many of them perished, 
others settled in Michigan and Wisconsin, 
few returned to the Manitoulin when the 
danger had passed. Ojibways from Lake 
Superior came down during the eight- 
eenth century and occupied the ter- 
ritory. Being more numerous and more 
vigorous their language soon replaced 
that of the Ottawas. 

The Indians are segregated on six 
reservations, at) various parts ol the 
island, the largest being the unceded 
portion, known locally as Wikwemikong, 
but officially as “Manitoulin Island 
Uneeded Indian Reserve.” It comprises 
all that portion of the island east of 
Manitowaning Bay and South Bay, 
formerly known as Heyward Sound and 
Manitoulin Gulf, respectively. This is 





Charle lhbifossaway ., Vanitoulin — vho probably the only portion of the 
heen Cntrel of the ucrRer Creer NEST for : . “. 

ty vears. At the time this picture was taken Province of Ontario still unceded. It is 

slaving in “Hiawatha” in New York so because the Hon. Wm. MeDougall 

















MANITOULIN 


ISLAND Hn 





Bay. looking towa 
Bur pee 
failed to persuade the natives residing 
on that portion the island to 
to the terms of the Manitoulin Treaty, 
made in 1862. There about 1,500 
Indians on this Reserve: most of them 
can read and write, and some have good 
farms and well-bred = stock. However, 
many are of the usual type, and make a 
precarious existence as labourers. Some 
of the women are skilled at bireh-bark 


ol agree 


and quill work. Many of the young 
girls serve the whites as housemaids 


and kitchen helpers. 

Many traces of Indian lore are to be 
found in place names. Lake Mindemovya 
is so called because an island in the lake, 
at some time, resembled the hody of 
an old woman. The explanation of this 
resemblance, as given by the Indians, is 
that Nanabosho, the Ojibway tradi- 
tional hero, being angry at one of his 
wives, hurled her body into the lake, 
where it was transformed into an island. 
Manitowaning means the Manitou’s 
den or hole. At this place the Indians 


believed there was a deep hole which 
the Manitou used as an underground 
passage from one bay to the other. 


Other places received names indicating 


mds 


B: 
Tou 





tyfield Sound and Lake Wolsey 


ns nip. 


: . . —= 
Indians of the present dav nave an annnu I oO 
Wow at which they love to imitate thetr ar tor 
hy putting on dances and making speecl 
amuse their white netghbours and visitors 
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Wi B h La ( he Mountaw 1 
some local condition. Kagawong, a 
name somewhat abbreviated from two 
words, kagega uwan, always foggy. 
There is a waterfall here which throws 
up quite a spray. Sheshegwaning, in- 
dicates a place where there are rattle- 


snakes. Wikwemikong means beaver bay. 

Industry on this great island began 
with lumbering. Many millions of feet 
of pine, cedar and hardwood were taken 


off during the past sixty vears. Then 
followed general farming and com- 
mercial fishing. some larmers have 


specialized in raising cattle, sheep and 
turkeys, Manitoulin lamb and turkey 
being considered very excellent. 
Ontario Government show 
that during the 1931 season, commercial 
fish caught in Manitoulin waters brought 
over $276,000.00 and that over half a 
million dollars were invested in fishing 
equipment in the area. While 
trout and whitefish are far in the lead 
both in quantity and value, other fish, 
such herring, chub, pickerel and 
pike, are taken in considerable quantities. 
Angling for small-mouth black 


statistics 


same 


as 


bass 


in the bays of the North Channel, and 
in 


the inland lakes of the island, is a 


from 


seen many 


favourite sport of summer visitors. The 
temperate climate, good roads, and the 
innumerable camping sites on the shores 
of the inland lakes, make the Manitoulin 
an ideal summering place for people who 
love quietness and the wide open 
stretches of water 

For seventy-five vears the inhabitants 
have been hoping that the island would 
be thoroughly explored for oil. Many 
attempts have been made at drilling and 
some good flows were discovered, only 
to be closed down suddenly and plugged 
Analyses have shown that Manitoulin 
crude is a petroleum of good quality. 

The urban centres on the Manitoulin 


are not numerous or populous. The 
Indian village of Wikwemikong is the 
oldest, being founded about 1825 by 


tev. Father Proulx, a Roman Catholic 
missionary to the Ottawas in Michigan, 
who, with a number of his converts, 
established the village at the foot of 
Smith’s Bay on the east end of Mani- 
toulin. The settlement an 
important centre for the conversion and 
education of the Indians on Manitoulin 
Island and the North Shore of Lake 
Huron. In 1840 the mission was taken 


became 
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1 view of Gore Bay showing Ea 
over by the Jesuits, who established 
large industrial schools for Indian boys 
and girls. These were burned 
in 1911 and were not rebuilt, their place 
being taken by new schools erected at 
the mouth of the Spanish River on the 
North Shore. 

In 1838 the Governor of Upper Canada 
created an establishment at Mani- 
towaning, where, under the supervision 
of Captain T. G. Anderson, an effort 
was made to induce the Indians to 
settle and learn the ways of civilization. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, a 
physician, a school teacher and a clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church, formed the 
staff of the new Establishment. After 
twenty-four years of effort it was found 
that the Ojibways could not easily be 
induced to settle down in one place, and 
the Establishment was abandoned. By 
the Manitoulin Treaty the island was 
opened to white settlers, and Mani- 
towaning became a whiteman’s 
village, and a centre for trading with 
the Indians on the unceded portion just 
across the bay. 

The narrow channel between Mani- 
toulin and La Cloche islands, through 
which the water flows swiftly, now in 


schools 


coopers, 


soon 


st Bluff, a typi 


scene on the north shore of Manttoulin Island 


one direction, changing suddenly and 
flowing just as swiftly in the opposite 
direction, was known to the Indians as 
Wuyabejewung— “‘the place where the 
water begins to run.”” The voyageurs 
called it “Petit Courant’? and when the 
English-speaking settlers came the 
name was translated “Little Current.”’ 
Here large lumber mills were located and 
it soon became a busy town. Today it 
is popularly known as “‘the gateway to 
the Manitoulin.” It is here that the 
railway touches the island, and telegraph 
and telephone lines and the automobile 
road all lead through this centre and 
spread out over the island. 

Gore Bay is a newer town, forty 
miles west of Little Current, first 
settled in 1870. It is the District Seat. 
The District Courts, Jail, and Land 
Titles Offices are located here. It has 
a charming situation, at the foot of the 
bay, with bluffs rising to a height of 
two hundred feet on each side. The 
commerce of the place consists chiefly 
of farm trading and commercial fishing. 

The roads are all smooth, but narrow 
in places, and wind in and out among 
the lakes, providing a variety of delight- 
ful drives. 
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is d wide and gracious street 
A grey, square-towere nurcn 
mes glides by, in silver magnificence 
iusn @acows ana stately trees 
Henley, for one glorious week 
June becomes July, there is held 
east of English rowing. House 
line the banks: punts and skiffs 
moored ten deep, leave only a narrow 


+ 
course in mic-stream inere the crews ana 
tne tone oarsmen race tor the Diamond Sculls 


3nd many another trophy And, when 





each race is over, in the gay craft and on 
the velvet lawns, cigarettes are handed 
round — Wills's Gold Flake — another 
English classic nine times out of ten 








Ww. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CIGARETTES 





Pocket tin of fifty —55 cents 
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| Editor’s Note Book 





Hail A.L.A. 


On behalf of the Canadian 
graphical Society, as well as its magazine 
the Canadian Geographical Journal, the 
i-ditor joins other Canadian organizations 


(;e0- 


in welcoming the members of the 
American Library Association to 
Montreal and the Dominion. 


This June number may interest vou. 


It is probable that not many of you 
have yet met that shy mammal the 
Canadian Musk-ox, of which Mr 


Blanchet writes se nonchalantly. Perhaps 
reading the article you may be 
filled with a consuming desire to see 
the Musk-ox at home, in spite of its 
rather suggestive name. That may be 
done. Indeed things are moving and 
changing so fast in Northern Canada 
that one would not be surprised to hear 
of a meeting of the A.L.A. in Chipewyan 
within the next few vears, and Chipe- 
wvyan is not very far from the Land of 
the Musk-Ox, perhaps an hour or two 
by air. 

Of course Manitoulin, that large and 
island in Lake Huron, in 
praises Mi Major invites us to 
join, IS somewhat more accessible. If 
vou will look at a map you will see that 
it is so situated that if vou were to regard 


atte 


picturesque 
W hose 


it as the hub of a wheel, the lower 
spokes would point more or less to 
Toronto, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Lansing, Chicago and Milwaukee. It is 


noted for its fishing, fresh air and Chippe- 
wi legends, and the comparative absence 
of Talkies and Radio Crooners. 

Or, again, for variety’s sake, we have 
tried to tell you something about the 
Canadian Rockies, and the adventures 
and misadventures of the Editor in 
attempting to find his way from Banff 
to Jasper. That varn about the hunter 
and the grizzly was a favourite one of 
Tom Wilson’s, and it is worth remember- 
ing that Tom Wilson discovered that 


most exquisite thing in the Rockies, 
Lake Louise. 
The Journal keeps its readers in 


touch, perhaps one should say casual 


touch, with the outside world by 
publishing each month at least one 
article on some external subject. This 
month it is about Polesie, that 


remote province of Poland that lies over 
against the boundary of the U.S.S.R. 

And finally, we offer vou a fragment 
of economic geography. Perhaps you 
did not know that we grow 
Canada. Quebee has grown it for about 
three centuries. Ontario is a comparative 
newcomer. people like Quebec 
tobacco; others don’t. It is something 
of an acquired taste, like the Indian 
tobacco of which Jacques Cartier wrote 
almost four hundred years ago. He was 
describing the manners and customs of 
the Indians of Stadacona, the native 
town which stood on the site of Quebee, 
and of which Donnacona was chief. 
‘They have a plant” he said “of which 
a large supply is collected in summer 
for the winter's consumption. They 
hold it in high esteem, though the men 
alone make use of it (times have changed). 
After drying it in the sun, they carry it 
about their necks in a= small skin 
pouch, together with a hollow piece of 
wood. Then at frequent 
intervals they crumple this plant into 
powder, which they place in one of the 
openings of the hollow instrument, and 


tobacco in 


Some 


stone or 


laving a live coal on top, suck at the 
other end to such an extent that they 
fill their bodies so full of smoke that it 


streams out of their mouths and nostrils 
as from a chimney. They say it keeps 
them warm and in good health, and they 
never go about without these things. 
We made a trial of this smoke. When it 
is in one’s mouth, one would think one 
had taken powdered pepper, it is so 
hot.” Tobaeeo, you will remember was 
not introduced into Europe until a 
quarter of a century after Cartier’s 
vovages. 


Tongue-Twisters 


Hunting through an old scrap-book 
for an out-of-the-way bit of geographical 
information, I came across a collection 
of an almost forgotten kind of uncon- 
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@ He said to me—- what is the exact 


meaning of ‘discrimination’. . 2 
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understand if I told you. Otherwise 
you'd be drinking Black Label . . ! 


JOHNNIE WALKER—BORN 1820... AND STILL GOING STRONG. .! 
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The Dagger 





& The ‘‘dagger oath’’ was one of the most solemn 
forms of dedication to adeed of brac ery or 
endurance ‘hat the Indian could take. Placing 
his finger on the glowing tip of a heated dagger 


he would declare If I prove unfaithful to 
my vou’ may this dagger pierce my vitals F 


Nor even death could swerve the Indian 
from the faithful performance of his vows. 


Nor can torturing heat or the cruellest pace 
keep Red Indian Motor Oil from faithfully 
performing its task of protecting your motor. 
Red Indian does not break down under stress 
...does not use up... greatly reduces 
carbonization. 


You will help preserve the youth of your 
new car by putting it on a diet of this 100% 
pure lubricant right from the start. If your 
car is getting middle-aged, that is all the 
more reason why its motor should get the 
life-prolonging protection of Red Indian 
from now on. 


Made in Canada Products 


RED INDIAN 


The Oil of Endurance 
MARATHON “BLUE’’ 


The Power Gasoline 


McColl- Frontenac Oil Company Limited 











humour known as Tongue- 
Twisters, and at the risk of being 
condemned as a hopelessly flippant 
Editor offer a few of them to readers ot 
the Journal to trv twisting their tongues 
around: 

Shave a cedar shingle thin. 

A growing gleam glowing green. 

The bleak breeze blighted — th: 

bright brom blossoms. 

Six thick thistle sticks. 

The sea ceaseth and it sufficeth us 

High roller, low roller, lower roller. 

She stood in Mrs. Smith’s fish-sauc 

shop welcoming him in. A sign over at 
Ottawa shop offers an Interesting 
example of unconscious tongue-t wisting 
Frith’s Fresh Flowers. 


SCLOUS 





Schoolboy Howlers 


Having already pretty well destroyed 
our reputation for seriousness, we might 
ius well add ba | few Schoolboy Howlers 

Poise is the way a Dutchman sav- 
hoys. 

Esquinox is a wild animal that lives 
in the Arctic. 

King Arthur’s Round Table was 
written by the author of Ter 
Knights in a Bar Room. 

Copernicus invented the cornucopii 

etiquette teaches us how to lb 
polite without trying to remember 
to he. 

In the stone age all the men wer 
ossified. 

The climax of a story is where it 
Savs it is to be continued. 

A gulf is a dent in a continent. 

Buttress is a butler’s wife. 

Conservation means doing without 
things we need. 

If Ponee de Leon hadn't died betor 
he found the fountain of vouth, 
he wouldn't have died. 


Travel through Thrift 


Any scheme for encouraging thrift 
should be commended. The Travel 
Club, operated by Guy Tombs Limited 
of Montreal, has worked out a_ plan 
whereby any one by setting aside 
systematically small sums for a given 
period will find it possible to realize 
his ambition of a cruise to the Holy 
Land, or Italy, Scotland, or whatever 
other part of the world has been filling 
his dreams. 
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AN TRADE COMMISSIONERS 





e 


When travelling in any one of the countries listed here make a point 
of availing yourself of the facilities of your Trade Commissioner $ 


They are at the disposal 


offices of every Canadian 
In each office you will hind @ mine of useful information é@weaiting 
you, whether you are interested in simply local business conditions 


or wish an analysis of a particular market 
Trade statistics and all material pertaining to export trade; informa 
tion on tariffs, exchange, ship sailing, etc., are all easily accessible 


Use Trade Commission Service. 


Deps 





: TRADE AND COMMERCE 
' OTTAWA, CANADA 





i a 


A Chain of §S 


EDMONTON 


CALGARY 


QUEBE 
MONTREAL 
AWAG 


MILTON 





ervice Sea to Sea 


ITH branches located at convenient 
poinis throughout Canada, The Royal 
Trust Company offers a Nation-wide 


from 





No Fstate too 
Small for our 


Administration 








service as executor, trustee and invest- 
ment agent. Frust Company 
Charges are 


When you are in England, the facilities of 
our London Branch are at your disposal. 


Reasonable 











Assets Under 
Administration 
Exceed 
$657 000.000 





Head Office: 
105 St. James St. 


MONTREAI 


THE ROYAL TRUST © 


“4 Safe Executor for Your Will” 
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Churchill River 


One of the great rivers of Canada, the 
Churchill takes its rise in La Loche 
Lake, not far from the boundary between 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and within 
a few miles of one of the most famous of 
portages, Methve, by which fur-traders 
in the old days made their way over 
from the Churchill to the Clearwater, a 
tributary of the Athabaska. The 
Churchill, after a course of 1000 miles, 
empties into Hudson Bay at the point 
where Canada has built a far northern 
port, the terminus of the Hudson Bay 
Railway, for the shipment of grain 
from the western prairies to Europe. 
The Churchill for much of its course is 
a series of lake expansions joined by 
short stretches of river cascading over 
rapids or waterfalls. One important 
hvdro-electric power plant has already 
been developed at Island Falls, and other 
probably will follow when times improve. 
The river was named after John 
Churehill, first Duke of Marlborough, 
the famous general, who was incidentally 
Governor of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
from 1685 to 1691. It has also at 
various times been known as English 
River, Danish River, Beaver River, and 
the native name Missinipi, or great 
water. 


Saguenay River 


The name of this river, like that of 
Canada, goes back to the time of the 
first appearance of white men in the 
valley of the St Lawrence. Both names 
are found in the narrative of Jacques 
Cartier’s second voyage in 1535, though 
neither had the same application as 
was given them later. Saguenay in 
Cartier’s day was a mysterious kingdom 
somewhere north of the St Lawrence. 
The river that now bears the name was 
known to the Indians in Champlain’s 
time as Chicoutimi, meaning ‘deep 
water, a very appropriate name. 
Champlain ascended the river in 1603, 
and was impressed, as all later visitors 
have been, by its magnificence. Joliet 


in 1679 reached Lake St John and went 
on to the height of land. Many of the 
early explorers and fur-traders followed 
this route to reach James Bay, descending 
to the bay from the height of land by 
either the Rupert or Nottaway Rivers. 
To-day the Saguenay is associated with 
tourist traffic or the immense water- 
power developments and industries 
dependent upon them in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake St John. The Saguenay 
River has its source at the headwaters 
of the Peribonka, and flows into the 
St Lawrence after a course of 405 miles. 


New Map of Newfoundland 


It is of interest to know that a new 
map of Newfoundland, on the seale of 
10 miles to an inch, and measuring 
39 x 465 inches, has been prepared 
under the direction of Julian E. Rothery, 
Forest Engineer of the International 
Paper Company. The map was prepared 
to meet the needs of this Company, 
which controls extensive areas of pulp- 
wood in Newfoundland. It is therefore 
of varying degrees of accuracy and 
detail, but is much more complete and 
reliable than any map hitherto available. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
International Paper Company, 220 East 
f2nd St, New York City; single copies 
$3, additional copies $2. 


Bay of Fundy 


It is impossible to say when the Bay 
of Fundy was first seen by white men. 
Leif Ericson and his companions from 
Greenland may have entered the bay 
in the vear 1000. It was probably 
visited by Basque and Breton fishermen 
several centuries later, and it was 
certainly known to the Portuguese 
explorers, who named it Baia Fundo or 
Deep Bay, from which the present 
name has been corrupted. Champlain 
and De Monts explored the bay in 
1604, and that yvear made the first 
settlements, on an island in the mouth 
of the St Croix River, on the boundary 
between Maine and New Brunswick, 
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HE Triangle Tour crams the 

high spots of the Canadian 
Rockies into one short vacation. 

The entire rail journey is a never- 
ending succession of scenic thrills. 


Huge peaks. Jewelled lakes. Dark 


canyons and pine forests. The : 
Skeena, the Bulkley, the Thompson “ & . 
and Fraser Rivers. Kitwanga, with —— 
its Indian totem poles. Mt. Robson, y ‘ 
highest of Canada’s Rockies. Jasper 
Park with its sports and motor 
crives and the luxury and comfort J 
of Jasper Park Lodge. 
And 2 days of sea air as you 
cruise through the Inside Passage 
of the North Pacific with smooth 
water and mountain scenery all the : . 2 
way. (It costs very little extra to eee: ~ —~ i2 —Nae 
sail right on to Alaska itself.) f ae ee a 
ARP SS BN ; 








This 442 day Triangle Tour plus 
a stopover at Jasper Park Lodge 
is the perfect Canadian Rockies’ 
vacation. From the East it costs 


I 1400 miles by rail through ruggedly beautiful 
British Columbia and 2 close-ups of Mt. Robson. 





no extra rail fare if you follow the 2 A vacation stop-over at Jasper National Park 
cool Jasper Route across the con- in the heart of the mighty Canadian Rockies. 
tinent. Stop in at any Canadian 2B A 600-mile cruise through the mountain- 
National office or write for de- guarded Inside Passage of the North Pacific. 
tails and illustrated booklets. re . 





Plan to stop over at Minaki Lodge, in Canada’s famous Lake “J 
of the Woods Region. Here you may enjoy vacation sports 
in an atmosphere that doubles your pleasure. Golf on an 
intriguing nine-hole course; swimming; speed boating; tennis. 
Charming companionship — and good fishing. 1934 rates are 
particularly attractive. Season — June 29 to September 3. 
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COMFORTABLE and CONVENIENT 


@ Delightful Colonial atmosphere in 
the very center of New York’s most 
worthwhile activities — social, theat- 
rical and shopping. The Barclay has 
always been the favorite of those 
who seek exclusiveness and unosten- 


tatious service for overnight or a more || 


extended visit. Rates are commen- 


surate with the times. 


111 EAST 48TH 


WARREN T. MONTGOMERY, M 


_Vew York_ | 


STREET 


Director 
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Port Royal on 


Monts seems to 


afterwards at 
De 


and 
Annapolis Basin. 
have gone some distance up toward 
the head of the bay. There the bay is 
divided into two deep basins known as 
and Minas, both intimately 
associated with the early history” of 
Acadia. The most. striking physical 
characteristic of the Bay of Fundy i 
its phenomenally high tides, particularly 
remarkable in the two basins mentioned. 
Before the days of steam both sides of 
the bay were noted for the building of 
sailing ships. 


Chignecto 


Is 


Interesting Canoe Trips 


the 
very 


reserves near 
Maniwaki, Que., are proficient in 
making birch bark which have 
an enviable reputation for style,strength, 
and durability. These light 
and thus are particularly useful in the 
country lving north of the Ottawa river 
there are many attractive 
routes through interlocking lakes 
forming round trips easily 
from the Ottawa river. Many 
may be picked out by 
prospective canoeists from the map 
sheets issued by the Topographical and 
Air Survey Bureau, Department of the 
Interior, Ottawa. 
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No obligations -- Ask for our 
SUMMER VACATION PROGRAMME 


GUY TOMBS LIMITED 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


LA. 8234 - 1103 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, P.Q. 
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World Currency 


| CANADIA 
PACIFIC 


Are 
They may be cashed or 
spent the world over 

and are the safest and 


most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 


Get them from any Agent of the 


| 
| 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. | 











